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We publish the little Narrative comprised in the, days in that land, and never more to re- 
followin:s rue te ithe ang it mayiiturn. Accordingly my brother, on his 
’ » oe St 
Os PnevestiIng Saree way back, called at my uncle’s house, 
and after spending a few days, I started 
with him for his home. 


FOR .HE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 

Some few years since in the beautiful , 
village of , situated on the shore Our journey through the country was 
of the Cayuga Lake, the following Let- delightful : so many objects were con- 
ters were found; supposed to have tinually presented to my view, that | was 
been written by the unfortunate female lost in wonder at the astonishing works 
some weeks previous to her exit from of nature. The first day of our journey 
this world—addressed to a friend in}j!4y through an uneven country; the 





———— —S as 

I felt as though one more link was 
aided to the-chain that bound me to this 
life—and for several days my mind was 
wrapped up in my new sister. I fondly 
hoped, that should my brother continue 
to carry on business in this part of the 
country, my uncle and aunt would ere 
long make a journey to the westward, 
and spend a few weeks at his delightful 
residence. I had not, however, been 
with my brother more than eight or ten 





Massachusetts : 
LETTER I. 


Dear Olivia, 


Could the recollection of scenes}/ with broken fragments of rocks and {js £° s00n compelled to b 


days, before he was unexpectedly called 
on some urgent business to Canada—as 
he left us be alternately embraced his 
wife and myself, and regretted that he 

hey and 


road on either side, was hemed in by a 
lofty range of hills, which extended as 
far as the eye could reach; in many 
places their rugged sides were covered 


past and gone be obliterated from my stones, some of which projected far offt, deprived the pleasure of continuing at 


memory, methinks my days might still!) forming caverns and grottos, which had 


home during my visit. The third day 


be closed in peace, and I might sink into the appearance of being the haunts of after he was gone, my sister fell ill of a 


the bosom of the tomb without one pang wild animals. 
of regret,—but alas, my friend, youl miles in view, they were suddenly bro- 
not what heart-rending emotions over-{ ken in upon by a beautiful level/spot in 


whelm your unfortunate Eliza. 


Being at this time somewhat calm,|j houses and a village church would burst 
I have, with considerable exertion,|} upon our sight. 
brought my mind to make you acquaint-|j travelling, such objects afforded a con- 


ed with the miseries I have endured, 
and which I feel are fast hastening me 
to that final resting place where I trust 
to meet my sainted mother, and all oth- 
er friends the Almighty has been plea- 
sed to separate from me. I will begin 
my melancholy history from the time I 
last saw you in the town of - , in 
Mass. : 


Soon after our separation at my hon- 
oured uncle’s, I was induced, from the 
very flattering description of the west- 
ern part of the state of N. York, and by 
the pressing invitation of my brother, 
who was'then visiting Boston, to accom- 
pany him on his return to that country. 
Elated with pleasing emotions, which 
crowded upon me in anticipation of 











the pleasure I should derive from aa 


ing a sister whom I had never seen, and 
whom my brother had painted to me in 
all the glowing colours that his fertile 
imagination could suggest, as being all 
thst was amiable and lovely. I little 











thought I was doomed to linger out my! 
I 


‘ ‘ r ‘ ithstandi arly 
With such objects for fever, and notwithstan: ing the early call 
of medical assistance, she expired in 
my arms after a painful sickness of only 
four days. 


the valley, from which a number of . You may readily judge of 
my feelings on this occasion—alone, and 
separated from all my friends, in a 
strange country without one acguaint- 
At length we |]@¢e; (for I had not been here long 
enough to form any.) However the 
neighbours kindly assisted me _ in 
paying the last sad tribute to the re- 
Hmains of my lamented sister, and the 
day following she was consigned to the 
silent earth, attended by a large cor- 
course of the surrounding inhabiiants. 








Unused as I was to 


tinual source of pleasure. 
arrived at Albany, and’ as my brother 
had some business to transact in that 
city, we stopped until the following day 
in the afternoon. 


I know not the cause, but here I felt 
a secret foreboding that I never should 
see the triends I had a few days before 
parted with ; but these thoughts were}} It devolved on me to communicate the 
gradually dissipated the next day, as we ||mournful intelligence of her death to 
began our journey following the course |imy brother.—! despatched a letter the 
ofthe Mohawk, and viewing the roman- |/next day, and anxiously awaited his re- 
tic scenery which is there constantly turn. I had not heard from him since 
presented before you. After a pleasant |/he left home for Canada ; but as he in- 
ride of five or six days, we arrived at|/formed us previous to his departure, 
my brother’s residence ; and I was pre- |/where to direct letters in his absence, I 
sented to my new sister, a tall and ele- had no doubt but that my letter would 
gant female, with beautiful dark hair }jsafely reach him, and in some m-asure 
and eyes. She appeared to me the pic- |/prepare his mind for the loss of a tender 
ture of health: the rose bloomed on||wife. But alas! this letter he never 
her cheek in vermillion hue, and as I |lsaw; the passage boat that was to con- 
clasped her in my arms I felt a growing || vey him across the Lake to the Cinada 
affection for her, which was increased |jshore, was upset in a‘gale of wind, and 


by the truly welcome reception I met jhe, together with all on board perished ! 
with. This news reached me three days after 
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. Thad despatched my letter; and over- 
whelmed as I was with the death of his 
wife, | was not prepared to meet this 
new afilicting dispensation. I know not 
how I bore it; but it was several days 
before I could realize what had befallen 
me, and that I was in a strange land, de- 
prived at once of both brother and sis- 
ter! 

But dear Olivia, had my misfortunes 
ceased here, I should not now perhaps 
be mourning their loss—a new and hea- 
vier calamity was about bursting upon 
me. My aunt, whom I had left in Mass. 
being in a weak and feeble state of 
health—was attacked so seriously, that 
my uncle wrote me word, if I ever 
wished to see her more, | must hasten 
my return,—this letter was, from some 
cause, delayed on its way to me ; so that 
at the time I received it [ had but little 
_ hopes that she was then in existence. 

My brother’s business being, by his 
death, thrown into confusion, and no 
one to manage it—his creditors seized 
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soon as I had recovered’strength enough 
to attend to my own concerns, | packed 
up what little clothing I possessed, re- 
solving to travel on foot to Mass. ; as I 
had expended my last cent in defraying 
the medical expenses incurred during 
my sickness. 

About this time a young gentleman, 
Mr. Augustus , an acquaintance 
of my brother’s, came to the house and 
introduced himself to me, prdtlering all 
the assistance that was in his power. 
Situated as I then was, | knew not what 
todo. He generously brought his sis- 
ter, an interesting girl of about nineteen, 
who tenderly embraced me, and entrea- 
ted me to make the house of her father 
my home. 

Unprotected and entirely pennyless, 
I embraced this opportunity and took up 
my residence at the house of my bene- 
factor. Oh, God! cried |, thou who 
feedest the hungry and clothest the na- 
ked, will not surely forsake a helpless 
orphan thrown upon the world and re- 








upon all the property, and I was: told 
that it would be sold by law to pay his! 
debts—if any remained, his friends 
would receive the balance. 1 immedi- 
ately wrote to my uncle, and prepared 
to commence my journey to the east- 
ward. ‘The many trials I had encoun- 
tered since my short residence in this 
country, together with the anxiety of 
mind [ experienced, brought on a fever 
which€onfined me for several weeks, 
during which time I was not sensible of 

e kind treatment I received from the 
neighoours and friends of my brother, 
being the most part of the time out of 
my head. The fever, however, left 
me, and [| had a fair opportunity of re- 
flection during my slow recovery. It 
was not until 1 was well enough to ride 
out, for the benefit of enjoying the bra- 
cing air of the country, that I was pre- 
sented with a letter sealed with black.— 
Overcome almost with the recollection 
of the past, in haste | broke the seal— 
it was from a friend, who informed me 
that my uncle and aunt was no more— 
but shocked as I was at this new afflic- 
tion, I had strength enough to peruse 
the whole of the letter. I now found 
that I was entirely friendless—an or- 
phan in a land of strangers—a dark! and 
dreary prospect lay before me, As 


lying upon the bounty of strangers. 

I continued in this family for several 
months—and my health, which never 
was perfectly established, began visibly 
to show itself declining. 1! was not able 
for more than half the time to set up: 
and totally unable to attend to any thing 
which could in part pay the family with 
whom I resided, for their kindness and 
constant attention. I felt that I was fast 
hastening to the grave. The young 
gentleman alluded to as my benefactor, 
(the name of this family I beg leave to 
omit) often, in company with his sister 
rode out with me—and would frequent- 
ly, for whole hours set and read, asa 
source of amusement to me. My phy- 
sician having one day, expressed to him 
some hopes that I would ere long reco- 
ver ; I told him, after he had gone, that 
1 was not desirous of continuing any long- 
eran inhabitant of this earth—and that I 
thought I was. willing to die: the only 
regret at parting was, that I should not 
be able to liquidate the debt of gratitade 
lowed his fatber’s family. 

Eliza, said he, you must not die !— 
Oh, live ! for your own sake—or if not, at 
least for the sake of your friends. And 
fixing his large dark eyes upon me, he 
continued : we cannot part with you — 








but God’s will must be done. This was 


—————— 
the first time I pereeived that Thad & 
made any impression upon this truly | 
amiable young man. Surprize at first | 
prevented me from answering him, || 
‘begged of him, however, to beware j 
how he nourished a passion which mug | 
| evaptvally be blasted, as I then had no f 
hope of living, and felt perfectly resign. F 
ed. Overcome with the contending | 
emotions of love and fear, he insisted | 
that my complaint was not of a serious | 
nature, and that with careful nursing, | 

would shortly recover—and in modest 

but tender language, declared his love 

for me, and that if | was taken from hip | 
he should shortly follow. I begged of 
him to say no more to me at that time; 
but to retire, as | was then in too fee. 
ble a state of health to give him any | 
encouragement. | 

After he had gone, his sister came 
into the room and informed me that she 
expected my uncle who died in Mas, > 
had left some property, and as he had no | 
children, it must as a matter of course § 
fallto me; she further stated that no : 
will had yet been found, though it wa 
strongly suspected that he had mate fh 
one—and that it was in my favour. How | 
she came by this information, and who § 
had interested themselves so much for | 
me I could not imagine. Augustus wa 
young, and had no knowledge of any i F 
my friends, that I knew of—bhis father, | ; 
I did not think would have troubled hia- 
self so much in my behalf. 

The next day Augustus came into 0) 
room, his countenance bore evide! 
marks of sorrow, and I asked the cause; | 
he told me that his father, anxious for} 
his future welfare, had proposed to hia F 
to go into business with a gentleman af 
his acquaintance, then living in the ter 
ritory of Ilinois ; and that overpersu* 
ded by his solicitations, he had consent: 
ed—but to leave me thus, weak ani 
feeble,—without one cheering ray t0 i 
lumine the dark days of separation {roo 
friends whom he loved, had delet) 
mined him to delay it as long as possible 
1 conjured him not to. delay his intended 
removal on my account—that in all pr 
bability I should not survive long, as | 
felt internally growing weaker. 
He sat motionless for a few momer's 
and then addressed me: Eliza, and “ 
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you really wish me to be absent,—-is 
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presence become odious to your sight iland the other as a means of defencé and 
Ob, do not drive me to distraction—say | comfort. 


that you will live! that you will be mine | 
if the Almighty spares your life. 


effort suppressing them he continued : 
Eliza, | Jove you, and would to God that. 
i could die fur you. Is there no hope, 
and must death snatch you from me ;) 
but I leave you no more—if human aid| 


! 
} 
! 
| 


will save you, éarth’s remotest bounds) however insignificant, 
shall be explored, and health once erence: we meet with an insect, that we 


bloom upon your cheek. A momentary 
smile lit his countenance, aud he left the 


room. 
(To be continued.) 
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JATURALILST. 
No. (0. 


THE N 


Happy the man, who frem the world escap’d, 


a 
Here | expeditiously a knowledge of the works 
stopping and gazing on me, Il saw the | of nature, scientific systems have been 
tears gather in his eyes, but with an) formed by men of learning, which exhi- 


For the purpose of acquiring more 


bit at one view the whole list of indiyid- 
uals, distributed into classes, orders, ge- 
nera, species and varieties. By means 
of these useful systems, we are made 








In still retreats and flowery solitudes, 

To Nature's voice attends from menth to mouth, | 

And wond’ring, sees her in her every shape 
THOMPSON. 


{t is with no small degree of exulta- |, 
tion, that a person, traversing the usual ‘To like manner, should we find a bird, to || besides their diligence, have au amaz 


walks of the country, applies a proper, 
name to whatever object meets his eye, 
and considers with correctness, the re- 
spective properties which each possess- 
es. Such knowledge is _ peculiarly 
agreeable, and at the same time, truly 
ennobiing to the human understanding. 
If a plant grows in-his path, he can tell 
whether it is some pernicious weed, of 
no service to mankind, or whether it is 
a plant, the fruit of which, periodically 
graces his table: or the qualities of 
which, when extracted, are such as to 
raise the sick man from his couch. Ifa 
pebble lies in his way, he can determine 
from its colour, its weight or its struc- 
ture, to what use it is applied in the arts 
and manufactures. Whatever draws his 
attention, the soil below with its myri- 
ads, the trees and vapours above, with 
their winged tribes, the water and sur- 
rounding hills with all their hosts of 
breathing creatures, he may account for 
the formation, the growth, and the vari- 
ous phenomena attending upon them, 
and tell how man, who is forever devi- 
sing new methods of enjoyment, applies 


| 





the one portion of them for subsistence, 


acquainted with every object in nature, 
Suppose for in- 


‘have never seen before ; we are imme- 
diately enabled, by examining the shape 
and number of its wings, to refer it to 
one of the seven orders into which the 
class, Insecta is divided ; and by scutini- 
zing, the antenne or feelers, the legs, 
ithe eyes, and the sting, we can assign 
it to one of the genera, into which the 
order is subdivided ; and then again by 
‘examining more minutely the pores by 





Wings, the most perspicuous parts of an 
insect; and the lesser families are 


the antennm, and heads. 

It would be impossible to enter into 
all the particulars of this portion of crea- 
tion, Every body knows what an insect 
$s; yet many would smile if they were 
|informed that a lobster is as much an in- 
sect as the little spider is, which makes 
his abode in the corners of our rooms. 
Insects are extremely tenacious of life, 
retaining it a long time after their limbs 
are lopped off, and even with their 
heads and hearts removed. Of all pro- 
ductions of nature they are the most nu- 
‘merous. Scarcely any place, however 
lobscure will be found, in which they 
jare not either swimming, creeping, ur 
flying, and millions are coming into life 
‘and passing through youth, vigour, age 
‘and death, in the short compass of a day’s 
‘existence. Still they are as perfect as 








which it breathes, the position of its| 
head, and the general form and colour| 
of the body, we arrive at its individual || 
name. By having the name.we can 
soon determine its character and abode. 


which we are strangers, we can refer it! 
to one of the six orders, 


tongue ; 


its feet and wings ; and then, by viewing 
the colour of its plumage, the form of | 
its tail and arrangement of its feathers, | 
we come to the specific name of the! 


name we may easily discover its dispo-| 
sition and habits. 
same in other classes. 


inaccessable parts, that 
troublesome and inconvenient to disco- 
ver the name of some animals or plants, 


pass them over in despair of ever ma- 
king the necessary discovery. 
jection does not obtain in Entomology. 
Here the orders are founded upon the! 





into which the | 
class Aves has been divided, by noticing | 
the peculiar structure of its back and. 
we can refer it to one of the’ 
subdivisions, by examining the size and 
figure of its body, and the structure of, 


bird, and in consequence of having its | 
The process is the 


An objection has been urged against} 
the systems of the celebrated philoso-| 
pher, Linneus, which is, that the dis-) 
tinctions of his principal divisions, fre-| 
quently depend upon such minute and, 
we find it very | 


| 
unknown to us, and on that account often || < 


This ob-| 


the nobler animals, possessing all the 
nice organs of taste, hearing and feeling. 


i} : 
Indeed, some species ofier examples ot 


lindustey and sensibility, of which man 
| hims elf should not be ashamed. Ants. 


‘ing fondness and regard for their young. 


by accident they are killed, or their 
members separated, they will raise them 
with the utmost tenderness, and carry 
them away piece-meal in their arms. 

About twenty thousand species of in- 
sects are enumerated, which have been 
arranged under these seven tribes : 
Ist. The Beetle tribe, (Coleoptera) 
iwhich have four wings, the two upper 
crustaceous. 

2d. The Cricket tribe, (Hemoptera) 
which have four wings, the two superior, 
semi-crustaceous. 

3d. The Butterfly tribe, (Lepidoptera) 
having four wings, all covered with dust 
like scales. | 

4th. The Dragonfly tribe, (Veuropte- 
ra) four woven transparent wings, and 
without stings. 

5th. The Bee tribe, ‘(/ymenoptera) 
which also have four transparent wings, 

and are furnished with stings. 

6th. The Fly tribe, (Diptera) which 
have bet two wings. 

7th. The Spider tribe, (Aptera) which 
are entirely without wings. , 


| 





founded upon the shape and position of 


They feed them with great care, and if 
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Such is the general outline. Other 
systems of Entomology have been form- 
ed, and new species are continually ad- 

‘ ding: but, it is presumed sufficient is 


nature. 

The next pleasing study is that o 
birds, (Ornithology.) These beautiful 
creatures, from their different colours, 
and the bright and dazzling tints o 


interesting varieties. They do not, in- 
deed, present that infinite variety of size 
and figure, which the insect world con- 
tains. From the little humming-bird, 
which like the bee lives upon the juices 
of the flowers, up to the great ostrich, 
which stalks over the sandy plains o 
Arabia, one general shape seems to pre- 
vail. 7 | 

The distinguishing character of birds, 
besides their having a light clothing of 
feathers, and wings to perform their 
aerial flights, a tail to act as a helm to 
guide them in their passage, and only 
two slender legs, that they may be as 
little encumbered as possible; is, an 
inimitable modulation of sounds, assum- 
ing all the changes which voice and me- 
lody are capable of producing. 

The singular noises of some, are high- 
ly alarming to lonely travellers ignorant 
H of the causes whence they proceed. A 
i certain sort of wood-pecker, in search- 
: ing for insects upon which it subsists, 
will hammer upon the hollow trunk o 
a decayed tree, till the whole forest re- 
sounds ; and in this manner it attracts 
the bewildered stranger to the spot, in 
hopes of finding a friendly wood-cutter 
at his work. The whetsaw is heard in 
the summer, making a noise in obscure 
places like the filing of a saw. Many, 
scream and raise dismal noises through: 
the woods, whilst the musical notes o 
others are so sweet, so enchantingly 
melodious, as to charm the listening ear 
into an extacy of delight. 








their hearing extremely quick. Their 
manner of constructing their nests is 
wonderful, exhibiting as much ingenuity 
in laying together blades of grass, or 
compacting sticks and clay into a solid 
floor and wall, as the human artist does 
in constructing his costly edifices. They 
fix their habitation on land, on tbe 


already said upon this extensive study of 


their feathers, offer a vast number of 
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The sight of birds is piercing, and] 








ocean, or among: the ice-mountains of 


the north and south poles ; and as the 
seasons change, assemble in bands and 
follow their adventurous leaders through 
the boundless regions of the air, to'a 
climate more benign, or better suited to 
their dispositions. - 

The systematic arrangements of birds, 
is founded upon the structure of the 
beak or bill. They are divided (by Mr. 
Pennant) into Land-fowl, and Water- 
fowl. 

LAND-FOWL. 

Ist. Birds of the Rapactous kind, 
which includes the eagle. 

2d. Birds of the Pie kind. 

3d. Birds of the Gallinaceous kind ; 
common farm-yard poultry. 

4th. Birds of the Pigeon kind. 

5th. Birds of the Sparrow kind, 

6th. Birds of the Ostrich kind. 

WATER-FOWL. 

Ist. Cloven footed. 

2d. With pinnated feet. 

3d. Web-footed. 

Dec. 8th, 1821. 
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ON CONTENTMENT. 

The contented man is always at rest ; 
care is seldom intruding with restless 
visions his imagination, and like the 
demon of night, overshadowing his days 
with darkness and gloom. How many 
are there, who pine ufter happiness and 
enjoyment in this life, whose days might 


be calm and serene, but for that restless 


disposition which seems as it were im- 
planted in their nature. Blest with 
health, wealth and prosperity, and the 
advantages of every thing that makes 
life desirable, they are seeking after 
something else ; when they, at the same 
time, possess more than they know what 
to do with. A spirit of avariciousness 
has taken hold of them which nothing 
but death can set bounds to. Instead of 
setting down contented, and enjoying 
ease and competency, their restless dis- 
contented soul is on the wing for in- 
creasing that, the possession of which 
already makes them miserable. Con- 
tentment, which like the downy bed, 
rests the weary and lulls the senses in 
sweet repose, is unknown to them. For- 


fever grasping after the shining bauble 





wealth, they know no other God, but 
that which flitters before them in the 
shape of an eagle or a half eagle, dollar 
or ahalfdollar. These shining lights, 
when presented before them, raise the 
smile of pride and exultation, while they, 
count them with as much devotion as 
the bigotted monk tells over his rosary. 
The man thus harrassed by the contend- 
ing emotions of pride and avarice, is a 
burthen to himself, and a contemptible 
object in the society where he dwells. 
He looks with a jealous eye upon all 
whom he sees enjeying that contentment 
of which he is a stranger to ; and while 
the thought swells his bosom, that his 
coflers groan with their golden treasure, 
his mind is continually planning some 
new way of augmenting them. In vain 
may the call of charity sound in his ear ; 
he is deaf—his senses are all absor- 
bed in himself. Poverty stares him 
in the face, though untold thousands are. 
at his command. His penurieus soul 

















shudders at the thought of parting with 
the destroyer of his peace, (for all his 
money is nothing bat a source of misery 
to him) though he knew by so doing he 
would regain it, and was only casting his 
bread upon the waters, which he would 


|fitd after many days, and thereby fee! 


a consciousness of baving alleviated the 
distresses of a human being. But the 
pangs of parting with his treasure, is 
greater than the misery he endures in 
possessing them. It is thus the temper 
and disposition of a man varies, accord- 
ding to his situation in life. That 
course of conduct, which if rightly pur- 
sued, cannot fail of producing a con- 
scious feeling of acting justly ; and must 
eventually lead him to contentment, is 
entirely neglected. The low and sordid 
disposition, never fails of stamping the 
character of the man with some oppro- 
brious epithet, which irritates his feel- 
ings and produces a moroseness, tending 
to embitter all his days, and banish from 
his mind every generous emotion which 
adorns his nature. Charity, that mantle 
which arrays in smiles the poor and 
needy, when rightly spread over them 
produces more essential benefit among 
the sons and daughters of the humap 
family, than can clearly be imagined. But 
it is a generous feeling that few possess 
without disinterested motives. -Interest 
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is too often the leading principle that 
actuates us in bestowing the hand of 


charity. If you give ail that you possess | in moving about the forest, passed among. 
unto the poor, and have not charity, it}; the trees, as if it would sport with them. | 
profits you nothing. ‘Those words re-'|Such was the forest which the king be-| 


corded in the sacred volume, for our 
instruction, is in very few instrnces ful- 
filled. ‘The wisdom of a Solomon has 
pronounced that all human pleasure is 
nothing but vanity. Let us then seek 
after contentment, and whatever our 
situation may be in this life, let us, as 
far as possible, inculcate those princi- 
ples which will ensure its possession ; 
steadily keeping our eye fixed on that 
golden rule, of doing unto others that 
which you would have others do unto 
you. ALMANZOR. 


a 














HINDOO IDEAS OF RURAL BEAUTY. 


Some readers may be amused with the 
ideas of rural or forest beauty, as con- 
ceived by a Hindoo poet, as they appear 
in the following passages of a tale, from 
that language : 

There was not, in all that forest, a 
tree without fruit, or flowers ; nor was 
there one that bore thorns, or whose 
branches were not covered with bees. 
The birds filled the air of this delight- 
ful place with their songs ; it was high- 
ly decorated with flowers, and clothed 
with trees, whose boughs covered with 
the blossoms of every season, afforded a 
refreshing shelter. There were trees 
with flowery branches, which being gen- 
tly agitated by the wind, were constantly 
shedding down showers of variegated 
blossoms. There were others arrayed 
in robes of painted flowers, whose sky- 
touching heads were filled with choirs of 
sweetly-singing birds, and on whose ten- 
der stalks, bending down with loads of 
blossoms, were swarms of six-footed ho- 
ney sippers sweetly humming ; and there 
were many places spread with an abun- 
dance of flowers, the sight of which af- 
forded the king great pleasure. 

‘** That forest too abounded in trees 
with lofty trunks, resembling the stand- 
ard of the mighty Eendra, and whose 
flowery branches mutually embraced. It 
was haunted by troops of good and evil 
spirits, by tribes of Gandharvas and Ap- 
saras, and by numbers of wanton Vana- 
ras, and Keennaras. 








The air, which} 


was cool, pleasant, fragrant, and*laden|! 
with sweet-scented dust of the flowers, | 


\ , . . 
ane ; it was pleasantly situated, highly 
raised on the bank of a river, appearing, 
as it were, like a lofty standard.” 








Extraordinary instance of mechanical 
expertness of a person accidently deprived 
of sight.--It has often been contended that 
the dumb are less happy than the blind. | 
However, this may be, certain it is, that 
privation of sight does not cramp the| 
mental powers. 





Homer, Milton, and) 
Ossian, all of whom were blind when | 
they composed their inimitable poems, | 
are instances of wonderful mental ex.| 
|cellence ; and the following instance ef}! 
ingenuity ia a blind tailor is no less won- | 
derful than true. The Tate family tailor} 
of Mr. Macdonald,of Clanronald, in south | 
Uist, Inverness-shire,lost his sight fifteen | 
years before his death ; yet he still con-| 
tinued to work for the family as before ; | 
not indeed with the same expedition but| 
with equal correctness. It is well known| 
how difficult it is to make a Tartan dress, 
because every stripe and color, (of| 
which there are many,) must fit each | 
other with mathematical exactness :— 
hence itis, that very few tailors, who 
enjoy their sight, are capable of execu- 
ting this task. Blind Macquarrie, having 
received orders to make for Mr. Macdo- 
nald, a complete suit of Tartan, within a 
given time, proceeded to work without 
delay. Itso happened, that Mr. Macdo- 
nald, passed at a late hour at night, 
through the room where the blind tailor 
was working, and hearing some low sing- 
ing, he asked, who was there ? to which 
the blind tailor answered, ‘‘I am here, 
working at your honor’s hose !” ** How,” 
says the gentleman, forgetting that he 
was blind, ‘‘can you work without a 
candle ?”’—‘*O! please your honor,” 
rejoined the tailor, ‘‘ midnight darkness 
is as clear to me, as noon-day.”’ In fact, 
by the sense of touch only, he was ena- 
bled to distinguish all the different colors 
in the Tartan.—Universal Magazine. 
ITED 
In personal quarrels, a brave man 
would as soon shew his resentment to 








THE OLDEN TIME. 
From the Boston Gazette. 

Dress, §&c—Seventy years ago, cocked 
hats, wigs, and red cloaks, were the usu- 
al dress of gentlemen ; boots were rare- 
ly seen, except among military men 
Shoe strings were worn only by those 
who could not buy any sort of buckles. 
In winter, round coats were used, made 
stiff with buckram ; they came down to 
the knees in front. 

Before the revolution, boys wore wigs, 
and cocked hats; and boys of genteel! 
families, wore cocked hats, till within 
about thirty years. 

Ball dresses for gentlemen, was silk 
coats, and breeches of the same, and 
embroidered waistcoats, sometimes white 
satin breeches. Buckles were fashbion- 
able, till within 15 or 20 years, and a 
man could not remain in a ball-room, 
with shoe-strings. It was usual for the 


bride, bridegroom, and maids, and men 


attending, to go to church togethe: 
three successive Sundays after the wed- 
ding, with a change of dress each day. 
A gentleman, who deceased not long 
since, his friends appeared the first Sun- 
day, in white broad cloth—the second, 
in blue and gold—the third, in peach, 
bloom and pearl buttons. It was cus- 
tomary, to hang fhe escutcheon of a de- 
ceased head of a family, out of the win- 
dow, over the front door, from the time 
of his decease until after the funeral. 
The Jast instance which is remembered 
of this, was,'in the case of Gov. Han- 
cock’s uncle, 1764. Copies of the es- 
cutcheon, painted on black silk, were 
more anciently distributed among the 
pall-bearers—rings afterwards—and, un- 
til within a few years, gloves. Dr. A. 
Eliot had a mug full of rings, which were 
presented to him at funerals. Till within 
about tweoty years, gentlemen wore 
powder, and many of them sat from 
30 to 40 minutes every day under the 
barber’s hands, to have their hair cra- 
ped ; suffering no inconsiderable pain 
most of the time from hair pulling, and 
sometimes from the hot curling tongs. 
Crape cushions and hoops, were indis- 
pensable in full dress, till-within about 30 
years. Sometimes, ladies were dresse 
the day béfore the party, and slept in. 
easy chairs, to keep their hair in fit con- 











one, as to another. 


dition for the following nie**. 
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INSTANCES OF HORNED MEN AND WOMEN. 


Horny excrescences arising from the 
human head have not only occurred in 
Great Britain, but have been me twith in 
several other parts of Europe ; and the 
horns themselves have been deposited 
as valuable curiosities in the first collec- 
tions in Europe. ; 

Mrs. Longsdale, a woman fifty-six 
years old, a native of Horncastle, in 
Lincolushire, some years ago, observed 
a moveable tumor on the left side of her 
head, about two inches above the upper 
arch of the left ear, which gradually in- 
creased in the course of four or five 
years to the size of a pullet’s egg, when 
it burst, and for a week continued to’ 
discharge a thick, gritty fluid. In the 
centre of the tumor, after the fluid was 
discharged, she perceived a small soft 
substance, of the size of a pea, and of a 
reddish colour on the top, which at that 
time she took for proud flesh. It grad- 
ually increased ia length and thickness, 
and continued pliable for abeut three 
months, when it first began to put on a 
hofny appearance. In two years and 
three months from its first formation, 
made desperate by the increased vio- 
lence of the pain, she aitempted to tear 
it from her head and with much difficulty 
and many efforts, at length broke it in 
the middle, and afterwards tore the root 
frem her head, leaving a considerable 
depression, which still remains, in the 
part where it grew. Its length altogeth- 
er is about five inches, and its circumfe- 
rence at the two ends about one inch ; 
but in the middle rather less. It is curl- 
ed like a ram’s horn contorted, and in 
colour much resembling isinglass. 

Mrs. Allen, a middle aged woman, re- 
sident in Leicestershire, had an incysted 
tumor upon her head, immediately under 
the scalp, very moveable, and evidently 
containing a fluid. It gave no pain unless 
pressed upon, and grew to the size of a 
small hen’s egg. A few years ago, it 
burst, and discharged a fluid ; this dimin- 
ished in quantity, and in a short time a 
horny excrescence, similar to those be- 

éore-mentioned, grew out from the ori- 
fice, which has continued to increase in 
size; and in the month of Noveufber 
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‘1790, the time | saw it, was about five 
inches long, and a little more than 
an inch in circumference, at its base. 
‘It was a good deal contorted, and the 
surface very irregular, having a lamina- 
‘ted appearance. It moved readily with 
the scalp, and seemed to give no pain up- 
‘on motion; but, when much handled, 
‘the surrounding skin became inflamed. 
‘This woman came to London, and exhi- 
bited herself as a show for money ; and 
‘itis highly probable, that so rare an oc- 
leurrence would have sufficiently excited 
‘the public attention to have made it an- 
swer her expectations in point of emolu- 
‘ment, had not the circumstance been 
made known to her heighbors in the 
‘country, who were much dissatisfied with 
the measure, and by their importunity 
obliged her husband to take her into the 
country. 

| Inthe Ephemerides Academie Nature 
Curiosorum there are two cases of horns 
growing from the human body. 
‘these instances was a German woman, 
who had several swellings, or ganglions, 
upon different parts of her head, from 


apparent change ; but afterwards enlar- 


! . 
grew out from it. 

— 
DRINKING UP THE SEA. 





| 


‘his reign. Between this prince and the 


tricts of their dominions. 
Egypt finding himself unable to: maintain 


subjects, had recourse to Bias, the philo- 
sopher of Priene, to whom he sent the 








following letter by Niloxenus : 


One of 


‘one of whiclra horn grew. The other 
was a nobleman, who had a small tumor, 
about the size of a nut, growing upon 
the parts covering the two last or lower- 
‘most vertebra of the back. It continued] 
for ten years, without undergoing any 


ged in size, and a horny excrescence 


Amasis, king of Egypt, was reputed 
one of the most learned men in the coun- 
try ; and from his love of science, had 
shown particular marks of favor to Tha- 
les, of Miletus, who visited Egypt during 


contemporary king of Ethiopia there sub- 
sisted an emulation of a very extraordi-| 
lpary kind, which was maintained by al- 
ternately proposing to each other ques- 
tions of difficult solution, and on which 
‘they would sometimes stake whole dis- 


In one of these disputes, the king of 


the contest by the assistance of his own 


‘« Amasis, king of Egypt, saith thus to 
Bias, the wisest of the Greeks. The 
king of Ethiopia contendeth with me for 
pre-eminence in wisdom. Mastered in 
other things, he has at length made a 
very strange demand, which is no lesa 
than that I shall drink up the sea. This 
proposition if 1 resolve, I shail obtain 
many of his towns and cities ; but if oth- 





phantina. Consider of it, and send Ni- 
loxenus back with allspeed. Whatever 
I can do for your friends and country, 
shall not be wanting.” 

When Bias received this letter he was 
at Corinth, in company with the rest of 
the wise men, who had been invited 
thither by Periander. He had no soon- 
er perused it, than he whispered to Cle- 
obulus, who happened to set next to 
him, and then addressing himself to Ni- 
loxenus, ‘* What!’’ said he, ‘ Amasis, 
who commands so many men, und puss- 
esses so excellent a country, will he, 
for a few obscure villages, drink up the 
the sea ?”’ ‘* But if he was desirous of 
doing so,” answered Niloxenus, smiling, 
** consider and tell me, Bias, how mizht 
he be able to accomplish it?” ‘ Bid 
the Ethiopian,” replied Bias, ‘ withhold 
the rivers from running into the sea, 
until Amasis shall have drank that which 
is now the sea. For the requisition 
concerns that only which is such at pre- 
sent, not what shall be hereafter.’’ On 
receiving this answer, Niloxenus embra- 
ced him with joy; and the rest of the 
wise men applauded the solution. 











E@GS GOOD FOR THE VOICE. 

The father of Wm. Gosling, the anti- 
quary, and author of ‘“* Walks in and 
about Canterbury,” was one of the fa- 
vourites of king Charles II. and remark- 
able for a fine voice, in allusion to which, 
the merry monarch once said ‘ Talk of 
your nightingales! I have a gosling who 
excells them all.’ His majesty present- 
ed him with a silver egg, filled with 
guineas, saying, ‘1 have heard that eggs 
are good for the voice.’ 


— 











All pride is contemptible, except that 
which regards one’s real dignity. That 
pride is a virtuous quality, and deserves 
cultivation. 


erwise, I must lose all those about Ele- - 
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POETRY. 
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WOMAN'S TEAR. 


Oh! there’s a gem more truly dear 

Than that which deck’s the richest mine. 
°Tis woman’s sacred lovely tear, 

That's shed at pity’s boly shrine. 


Oh! there’s a soft and touching sigh, 

That springs from lovely woman's breast— 
Which tells of all the pains that lie 

Deep in the heart to break its rest. 


When sorrow comes with pallid cheek, 
And down cast look and lips apart— 

With hair grown witd—whose features speak 
The spell that’s knit around her heart. 


Then does she touch soft woman’s soul, 
Then that bright gem to friendship dear, 
Springs from its cell without control, 
And claims itself sweet woman's tear. 
Flatbush, L. 1. ROLLA. 
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TO ELIZA. 


Tho’ cruel maid you scorn my sighs, 
Thy charms shall never be forgot; 

Thy image to my mind shall rise, 
What e’er my lot. 


And oh! when memory brings to mind 
How I have loved, and love thee still; 
I'll grieve to think thee so unkind, 
As thus to kill. 


My fondest hopes ; which once I cherished, 
While by your smiles they gladly grew ; 

Now by your frowns, all, all have perished, 
Destroyed by you. 


Tis thus when nature seems to nourish, 
Plants beneath her vernal sky, 

Drear winter chills ; no more they flourish; 
They droop and die. 


And tho’ another now possesses, 
Charms that I knew to prize sincerely, 
My swelling heart once more confesses, 
I love thee dearly. 


Farewceli! may brightest joys await thee; 
And when happiness you find, 

Think not of him who ne’er can hate thee, 
Tho’ thou art unkind. 


But can 1 e’er forget thee! never— 
Tho’ to my sou} each thought be death. 
I'll pray for thee (altho’ we sever,) 
With latest breath. L. 


New-York, Oct. 26, 1821, 
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ISRAEL AND EGYPT, 
Oh Egypt! the ire of the Lord was upon thee, 
For darkness hung over thy host!* 
And all that was purest and brightest did shun 
thee; 
Thy warriors were hurl'd to the dust! 


But Israel! the rays of thy sun were in splen- 
dour, 
Thy banner in holy light wav'd; 
And the smile of the Lord, was calm, pure, and 
tender, 
Thy legion, oh Israel! was sav'd! 


1 
Blest Israel!—thou warst in the gorge of the 


waters, 
The Lord bid them sever for thee ; 
And no fear thrill’d the souls of thy heroes or 
daughters, 
For, Israel,—thy God made the free! 


Proud Pharaoh! with chariots and horses before 
thee, 
Thou rod’st ’tween the wide yawning wave; 
But the waves and the surges, with death bil- 
low’d o’er thee, 
God made thee a watery grave '+ 
HAROLD. 


*“Andit came between the camp of the 
Egyptians and the camp of Israel; and it was a 
cloud and darkness to them, but it gave light by 
night fo those; so that the one came not near 
the other all the night.” Exod. xiv. 20. 

+ “And the waters returned, and covered the 
chariots and the horsemen, &c.”—ib. 28. 
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THE SAILOR BOY. 


“1 came to the place of my birth, and cried, 
“The friends of my youth, where are they ?» 
And an echo answered, “ Where are they?” 

[ From an Arabic MSS. 


Oh! sailor boy !—sailor boy, tarry ; 
Why does thine eye hold a tear, 
A burden of grief thou dost carry, 
And thou mourn’st with a sorrow sincere! 


‘I’ve plough’d the dark waves of the ocean, 
I’ve been to the lands far away ; 

And my bosom is tora with emotion: 
The friends of my youth, where are they? 


The halls of my sires are forsaken, 
And lonely and wild is the scene; 
I weep—for my heart is a breaking! 
The night breeze blows loudly and keen! 


The posterns are shatter’d and riven, 

The wind whistles through the old dome. 
Iv’e sent a meek prayer up to heaven, 

For friends neither have I nor home!” 


Then sailor boy, sailor bey, rest thee, 





Cold, cold is the night's howling wind, 


' 
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| Tho" hard fate and sorrows have press'd thee, 


A home in this bosom thou'lt find ' 


“ Nay, stranger, in mansions of splendour, 
The sailor boy never shall tread, 

Tho’ smiles give him greetings most tender, 
The-sailor can work for his bread !”" 


Nay, sailor boy, here is the bosom, 
On which thy dark grief shall expire: 
Behold,—’tis no fickle illusion, 
Come, sailor boy,—J am thy sire ! 
HAROLD. 


LINES 


Occasioned by reading Mr. Gray's “ Elegy in a 
country church yard. 


Bard of Albion rest,* thy lay is o’er: 
Oh, who shall tune thy lofty lyre again! 

Oh ! who on seraphs wings like thee shall soar, 
Or swell sohigh the sweet the glowiag strain. 


Sweet be thy rest upon thy clayey bed, 
And gentle be the dew that there descends; 
Soft lay the turf upon thy low-laid head, 
And mournful be the yew that o'er thee 
bends!” EDWIN. 


* The remains of Gray were entonbed 
among the kings and herees of Eng!aud in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Neward, Nov. 17, 1821. 


From the Liverpool Mercury. 
TO GREECE. 
O, Freedom! how grand would thy triumph be 
now, 


After ages of sorrow and gloom, 
Should the laurel of Greece be replaced on thy 








brow, 
Renewed in its brightness and bloom. 


How glorious thy worship again would arise, 
O'er the thoughts and the spirits of men, 
Did thy altar blaze forth beneath Athens’ clear 
skies, 
And Sparta adore thee again. 


Then lose not the moment, ye children of those 
Who-conquered in Salamis’ fight, 
Who suwte the crowned master of millions of 
foes, 
And sent him back friendless in flight! 


Then lose wot the moment, ye sons of the 
brave, 
Who died on Thermopy!a’s shore, : 
Aud so well were avenged upon Salanias’ wave, 
All reddened with proud Persia's gove. 


O! list to the spirits, the glorious and grand! 
Who call you from mountaiy and plain, 
’Tis the sage and the hero who once ruled the 
land 
Where tyrants inglcriously reign. 
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Look round on the tomb of your fathers, whose | 


fame ; 
In the bright page of history told, 


Should teach you to give to your country a 
name, 
Or dig like the martyrs of old! 


Then raise high the cross, and the infidel’s 
sign 
Shall fall before God and the free! 
And Greece! once again shall that frcedom be 
thine 
Which mankind first learned of thee! 
T.- 


THE SNOW-BALL—A POEM. 


The blue-faced boys, with eager haste, 
In spite of Winter's cold, 

Assemble on the milk-white waste 
To see the snow-hall roll’d. 


Each takes his part, and thrusts amain 
To aid th’ increasing pile ; 

And as their little sinews strain, 
They sing ané Jaugh the whilc. 


At length, th’ unwieldly mass, fall grown, 
Defied their utmost pow’r ; 
“Ne help is present but their own, 
~ And it will move no more. 


So have I seen, in foreign lands, 
The men of mighty weight, 
Combining all their party hands 

To roll the Ball of state. 


Still as they drive the vast machine, 
It moves with tardier pace ; 

They call the Patriot party in, 
‘To aid “em in the chace. 


The Patriot gang refuse their aid, 
To work against their will; 

And thns—(but let no more be said) 
The Ball of State—staads still. 


From the Baltimore Morning Chronicle. 
Oh, yes, ia the world there's a magic power, 
Like a ray of heavenly bliss, 
And it steals on the heart like the midnight 
hour, 
With the dream of happiness. 


I'ts a power that winds round the warmest 
beart, 
With soft chords like the silken down, 
While it stroggles in vait to escape the smart, 
That it fain would call its own, 


It's a charm that is shed by the maiden’s eye, 
If she smile on a youthful friend, 
And the glance that falls will oft raise asigh, 
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It is felt—Oh! it’s felt in the trembling touch! 

In the moment of hope, and of bliss, 

When the tear, and the sigh, and the smile, and 
the blush, 

Are dissolved in a tremulous Kiss. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER’ 22, 1821. 
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Fifteen Indian warriors, and distinguished 
chiefs, arrived in this city last week, under 
charge of major O’ Fallon, from Washington City. 
They are a delegation from several powerful 
tribes on the north west frontiers. They have 
visited the public buildings, navy-yard, ard 
arsenal. On Saturday evening last they attend- 
ed the Theatre, and appeared highly gratified. 


The new Market, in Fulton-street is almost 
finished. It is the most spacious building of the 
kind on the continent. 

- Ou Tuesday last, the Rev. William Ware, was 
ordained Pastor over the Society of the first 
Congregational Church in this city. 

Mahomed Ali Pacha, Vice Roy of Egypt,has 
authorised Mr. Gibbs, of Sanswich, to engage an 
experienced Mineralogist and Geologist, for the 
purpose of exploring the mineral riches of his 
kingdom. 

The London papers advertise coronation 
buckles, coronation cakes, and coronation pills; 
one of them mentions that coronation rat traps 
are for sale. 

In one of the border counties of this state, the 
bounties paid the last year for killing wolves, 
bears, panthers and foxes, amounted to $34,912. 


Ta the year 1783, a party from New- England 
made an establishment at Marietta, (OLio) being 
the first settlement of white persons in the state. 
The state now contains about 582,000 inha- 
bitants. A most astonishing increase in 33 
years. 

Breach of promise of Marriage—The first 
action for breach of promise of marriage ever 
tried in Essex county, (Mass ) was decided last 
week in Salem. The lady was the plaintiff, 
and both parties belong to Salem. The jury 
retarned a verdict for the pla‘otiff of $1000. 

—»j— 

OP A number of favours are received from 
our correspondents, and will meet with attention. 

Aw interview with “ Latus Rectum” on a par- 
ticular subject, is respectfully solicited; or 
should he decline, his address would be highly 
acceptable 
Se 


On Sunday morning las!, by the Rev. my. 
Parkinson, Mr. Hugh W. Tailor, to Miss Corne. 
lia Ann Clayton, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening by the Rev, Mr. 
Power, Henry Costar, to Miss Aleda G Huguet, 
daughter of the late Francis, Huguet, all of this 
city. 

Ou Tuesday evening by the Rev. J. Schoor- 
maker, Mr. John Vande Vee Simonson, to Miss 
Ann N. Blake, daughter of Mr. John Blake of 
New- Lots, L.I. 

By the Rev. John Knox, Gerard Bancker, M. 
D. to Miss Jane Steddiford Stagg, daughter of 
Peter Stagg, esq. both of this city. 
EEE 


DIED, 


On Thursday, the 15th inst. Mr. Robert B. 
Herbert, aged 23 years. 
At Leesburgh, (Va) Mr. John Smith, long 


celebrated for exhibiting himself under the ap.- 
pellation of the American dwarf—being of the 


diminitive stature of 33 inches only. 
At Washington, gn the morning of the 15th 
the Hon. William A. Trimble, a senator of the 
United States, from the state of Ohio, aged 35 
years. 
At Greenbush, Rennsselacr county, Major 
Ninning I. Visscher, aged 49. 
At Baltimore, suddenly, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the 14th inst. Richard K. Keath. 
eS __ 
The subscribers having relinquished the 
publication of the Literary Companion, and 
disposed of the establishment to the publishers 
of the “ Ladies’ Literary Cabinet,’—many of 
their patrons have already transferred their 
names to that paper. Such of the remaining 
subscribers, who feel disposed to patronize this 
work, can immediately be supplied from the 
commencement of the present volume. Corres- 
pondents are invited to continue their favours, 
addressed to this establishment. From the long 
standing of the Cabinet, and the high reputation 
it bears, they flatter themselves it will give a 
general satisfaction to all their furmer patrons, 
G. & J. HUNTLEY. 
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Dec 22 
TO PRINTERS. 

For sale, at this office, a small font of second 
hand brevier type, containing from 150 to 200 
ibs.; It will besold low for cash. . 

Dec 15 NATH. SMITH & Co. 

icy- Subscriptions for the Cabinet, re- 
ceived at the publisher's offices No. 15 Cedar- 
street, and No. 30 William-st. directly opposite 
the Post-Office. 
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MARRIED, 





When a fear with the hope will blend. 


{t is seen in the blush of the fairest check, 
And the tear of a sparkling eye, 

It is heard in the voice that is dulcet sweet, 
And is found in the softest sigh. 





On Saturday evening Jast, by the Rev. Mr. 
Brintnel, Mr. Francis Guerin, to Miss Eliza 
Yoine, all of this city. 

Last evening, by the Rev. Dr. Cooper, Mr. 


Oliver Marsh, to Miss Aun Romaine, both of 


this city. 6 
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